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Memorabilia. 


[s the broadcast to Britain and the Empire 

which he delivered on Sept. 23, His 
Majesty the King, adverting to the ‘‘ many 
and glorious . . . deeds of gallantry done 
during these perilous but famous days,” 
announced that ‘‘in order that they should 
be worthily and promptly recognized,’’ he has 
decided to create at once a new mark of 
honour for men and women in all walks of 
civilian life. ‘‘ I propose,’’ he said, ‘‘ to 
give my name to this new distinction, which 
will consist of the George Cross, which will 
rank next to the Victoria Cross, and the 
George Medal for wider distribution.’’ It 
was stated in The Times for Sept. 26 that 
Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield had 
agreed to supervise recommendations for these 
new honours. Their institution was, we 
think, a most happy inspiration. The acts 
of heroism of which accounts appear daily 
in the newspapers are easier to feel than to 
speak about, and such high recognition as the 
conferring of the George Cross will be will 
satisfy many a fellow-citizen’s almost painful 
need to express his admiration and gratitude, 

The first award of the George Medal was 
announced in The Times for Oct. 1. It 
was to Patrick King, of Shiremoor, North- 
umberland. King—who served in the Dur- 
ham Light Infantry in the last war and still 
receives treatment for his wounds—used to 
carry a blind woman to a shelter when a 
warning was given. On Aug. 26 a bomb fell 
on her house before he could reach her, and, 
though bombs were still being dropped, he 
started at once trying to free her. Assistance 
came and the rescue was accomplished. 


(je: 5, 1940, is the seventh centenary of the 

birth of Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Henry ITI of England, and Queen of Scotland 
by her marriage with King Alexander III. 
Her life — which began at Windsor — has 














all the characteristics of the lives of mediaeval 
princesses. There is a great amount of tre- 
mendously costly feasting and of processions 
in splendid attire—witness what Matthew 
Paris has to tell of the magnificence of her 
wedding, as a child to a child-bridegroom, at 
York ; and the traces left in the records of 
the sumptuousness with which she and her 
young husband were received on the several 
occasions of visits to Margaret’s parents in 
England. But alongside of so much that is 
pleasant to imagine and must have been no 
less pleasant to see and experience, there was 
plenty of the mediaeval ruthlessness. Alex- 
ander had become.King as a little boy. The 
nobles who ruled Scotland, not unreasonably 
fearing English influence upon him from 
Margaret, kept that poor child apart from 
him, and for many years held her more as a 
prisoner than a queen, to the permanent 
detriment, it would appear, of her health. 
Her piteous complaints to her father and 
mother may still be read. Time and political 
changes eventually brought Alexander and 
Margaret permanently together, eased Mar- 
garet’s homesickness by visits to England, 
and, as Alexander began to manifest the 
abilities of a good ruler, made life in Scot- 
land less harsh. The young couple had three 
children. The eldest, a daughter, also called 
Margaret, who was born in England, grew up 
to be a princess of some accomplishment, 
whence it has been inferred that Margaret 
herself had love for, if not some tincture of, 
learning. Her beauty and piety were incon- 
testable. A charity more than once related 
of her is intervention to save the life of a 
criminal: the instances of it might not seem 
to the unbiassed altogether judicious, but they 
at least attest her compassionateness. An 
agreeable feature of her life is the strong 
family affection which permeated it. Her 
brother, Edward I, seems to have been speci- 
ally dear to her, and she herself to have been 
greatly beloved by her father. The marriage 
to Alexander, a mere political arrangement 
to start with, developed into a union of the 
closest affection, and there is some reason to 
believe that, in a higher degree than most 
queens, Margaret was a devoted mother. The 
quality of her piety may perhaps be illus- 
trated by her refusal, at the last, to admit 
to her bedside the high ecclesiastics who 
crowded in with offers of assistance, and her 
receiving the last sacraments at the hands 
of her confessor, a humble Franciscan friar. 
She died at Cupar in Fife, 27 Feb., 1275, 
in the thirty-fifth year of her age. 
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Literary and Historical | 


Notes. 





“ ALPHONSUS, EMPEROR OF 
GERMANY.’ 
(See ante p. 218). 


()THER contingent considerations also point 
to Kyd. The many links between the 
‘ Troublesome Raigne,’ ‘ Leir’ and ‘ Alphon- 
sus’ witness to a common authorship. The 
phrase ‘“‘ heir indubitate,’’ for example, ap- 
pears in all three, and, like the other two, 
‘ Alphonsus’ has strong connections with 
some pseudo-Shakespearian plays. This was 
acknowledged by Mr. Sykes, while J. M. 
Robertson (‘ Introduction to the Shakespeare 
Canon ’) pointed out the resemblance between 
the line in ‘ Titus’: 
Complots of mischief, treasons, villainies. 
—and two in ‘ Alphonsus,’ V, 390-2: 
All plots and complots of his villainy 
Of every mischief that hath troubled you. 
But ‘Titus’ is not the only. Shakespeare 
play holding ‘ Alphonsus’ affinities, ‘‘ Day 
of doom,’’ a twice-used phrase in the latter, 
appears in ‘Titus,’ ‘3 Henry VI,’ and 
‘Richard II,’ while a common authorship 
is suggested by the three lines: 
Have I not reason now to walk and watch? 
(‘ Alph.,’ I, i, 83). 
Have I not reason to look pale and dead? 
(‘Richard II,’ III, ii, 79). 
Have I-not reason, think you, to look pale? 
(‘ Titus,’ II, iii, 91). 
Moreover, the Brewen tract’s ‘* vengeance 


and revenge,’’ which, as we have seen, occurs 


in ‘ Alphonsus,’ appears also in ‘ Richard IT.’ 
Again, of the two lines— 
I think he never said pray’r in his life 
(‘ Alphonsus ’), 
and 
I think thou ne’er said’st prayer in all thy 
life (‘ Arden ’) 


—which have been instanced as marks of 


Kyd, a variation appears in ‘ Titus,’ IV, 
iii, 99: 
Nay, truly, sir, I could never say grace in 


all my life. 

It would appear from these and like con- 
siderations that the problem of the author- 
ship of ‘ Alphonsus,’ as in the case of the 
‘ Troublesome Raigne,’ cannot be considered 








+ to from the larger enquiry concerning the 
identity of the author of the specified (and 
other) pseudo-Shakespearean plays. And, on 
this point, Mr. SyKEs remarked’ (‘ Sidelights 
on Elizabethan Drama,’ p. 88); ‘‘ there are 
several other plays in which there are strong 
reasons to suspect that he [i.e., Peele] was 
concerned, amongst them the three parts of 
‘Henry VI,’ ‘Titus Andronicus,’ and 
‘Locrine.’’’ This utterance probably claims 
too much for Peele, but there certainly is an 
undefined quantity of Peelean matter in 


‘ Titus,’ though its extent does not nearly - 


equal the portion apparently belonging to 
Kyd. It is also true that some critics have 
seen Peele’s hand in the three parts of the 
‘Henry VI’ series. But, as to ‘ Richard II’ 
—the connections between which and 
‘ Alphonsus’ are quite as vitally important 
as any the latter holds with ‘1, 2,3 
Henry VI’—I am not aware that any critic 
favours its ascription, partial or otherwise, 
to Peele, though J. M. Robertson, while 
ascribing the work generally to Marlowe, 
seems somewhat inclined to bestow the worser 
parts on the lesser poet. I believe, however, 
that if we are to look for one author of 
* Alphonsus,’ ‘ Titus’ (mainly), and ‘ Rich- 
ard II,’ it is in Kyd that we shall find him, 
and not in Peele. 

Not the least important Shakespeare con- 
nections with this play are those made by 
‘ Julius Caesar,’ wo these, while they do not 
involve the presence of Peele, certainly 
strengthen the plea for Kyd’s authorship, It 
is a sufficiently remarkable fact that the 
Roman tragedy which, by most authorities, 
is dated to the period 1599-1601, should have 
been so well known to dramatists writing some 
ten years earlier. It is not, of course, cer 
tain that 

He knows the county, like to Cassius, 

Sits sadly dumping, aiming Cesar’s death, 

Yet crying “‘ Ave” to his majesty, 
in Greene’s ‘ Orlando Furioso,’ is a direct 
allusion to our play, though the probability 
that it was cannot lightly be written off. But 
we also have a round half-dozen dramas, 
directly or indirectly associated with Kyd’s 
name, which either quote from ‘ Julius 
Caesar’ or otherwise display a foreknow 
ledge of the words that Shakespeare was later 
to use in that work. In this connection, ! 
am not thinking so much of ‘ Cornelia, 
which, Professor Boas remarks in his Intre 
duction (p. Ixxxiii.) to ‘Thomas Ky, 
‘* Shakespeare is likely to have read,” claim 
ing that ‘‘ the dialogue in Act IV, i., of that 
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piece, between Cassius and Decimus Brutus, 
anticipates curiously in general spirit, and 
at times even in expression, that between 
Cassius and Marcus Brutus in ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ I., ii. 25-177.” 
Kyd’s connection with the Shakespeare play 
may have been closer than that amounts to 
had not, apparently, crossed the critic’s 
mind, 

Though it is doubtful whether, had not 
Caesar appeared as a personage in ‘Cornelia,’ 
we should have heard anything of the latter 
play’s ‘‘influence’’ on the Shakespeare 
tragedy, the fact is undeniable that Kyd, or 
some other contemporary playwright (or 
playwrights) had a quite intimate acquaint- 
ance with ‘ Julius Caesar’ or with the work 
that must be held to have been that play’s 
foundation. It is clear, for example, that 
the line in ‘1 Jeronimo,’ III., ii. 7, 

O for a voice shriller than all the trumpets, 
is echoed in ‘ Julius Caesar,’ I. ii. 16: 

I hear a tongue shriller than all the music, 


while, from the latter work (IV. iii. 274-5), 
the lines: 


I think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition, 


may be compared with 
It is your love that shapes this apprehension, 


in ‘1 Jeronimo,’ III. iii. 3. Other than in 
the ‘Caesar’ passage, there is no instance 
in the Shakespeare canon of the use of 
“shapes” in this fashion, while the fact 
that, in each case, the verb is followed by 
a substantive beginning with the sound 
“ap,”’ suggests that the mind of the poet, 
when writing one passage, held, perhaps un- 
consciously, a memory of the other. Then, 
the ‘ Caesar’ line (IIT. ii. 191), 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down, 
seems to be a. recollection of ‘Soliman and 
Perseda,’ V. ii. 23: 

Yes, thou, and I, and all of us betray him. 

Turning to ‘ Leir,’ we find the writer, in 

and you shall be Roger, 

Our man, and wait upon us: or if you will, 

You shall go first, and we will wait on ey 

y, 3); 
thinking in the same grooves as the poet of 

Julius Caesar,’ I. ii, 303-5: 


To-morrow, if you please to speak with me, 
I will come home to you, or, if you will, 
Come home to me and I will wait for you; 


While ‘ Leir’s ’ 


The suspicion that’ 





Farewell, Perillus, even the truest friend 

That ever livéd in adversity, 
is echoed in Antony’s 
(IIT. i. 257-8): 

Thou art the ruins of the noblest man 

That ever livéd in the tide of times. 

It is, of course, quite an easy matter to 
explain away the importance of these phe- 
nomena. One need no more than assume 
that Shakespeare donned the old cloak of 
Autolycus, or, failing that, charge the reckon- 
ing to coincidence, which may account for the 
use made in ‘ Julius Caesar,’ III. i. 201: 


(Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds), 
and in the Fifth Addition to the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy,’ 

(Had I as many lives as there be stars), 
of the ‘ Faustus’ line: 

Had I as many souls as there be stars, 


We cannot, however, be certain that Mar- 
lowe’s line was first in the field. The pro- 
bable date of ‘Faustus’ is the winter of 
1588-9, while from Nashe’s Epistle to 
Greene’s ‘Menaphon,’ we may gather that 
Kyd’s ‘ Hamlet’ was in existence before the 
summer of 1589. This play holds what is 
considered to be a _ reference to ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ which work, therefore, cannot have 
been written later than 1588. With regard 
to the date and authorship of the Additions 
to the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ we look in vain 
for guidance to our principal authorities. It 
is true that Professor Boas assumes that they 
are by Jonson, but he does not advance any 
stronger reason for this assumption than the 
fact that the poet was paid by Henslowe a 
considerable sum for embellishments to the 
old play. There are, however, good grounds 
for the belief that Jonson had nothing what- 
ever to do with the Additions now extant. 
These are written in the style of the age 
of Kyd and not of the year 1602. Moreover, 
not only are some of Kyd’s own ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy ’ lines incorporated in the Additions, 
but others are taken from some Shakespeare 
plays that Jonson publicly vilified. It is 
unlikely that he would have palmed off a 
line from ‘ Titus’ as his own work. On the 
other hand, this use of a ‘ Titus’ line points 
to Kyd as the writer of the Additions to his 
own play. Indeed they are remarkable for 
their ‘‘ Shakespearian’’ character. The 
Second Addition repeats a conceit from 
‘Hamlet’; the Third recalls a passage from 
‘2 Henry VI’ (“‘ and things called whips ”’) ; 
the link with ‘ Julius Caesar’ in the Fifth 


““ great ’’ speech 
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has already been mentioned; while the 
Fourth not only repeats the ‘Titus’ line, 
but it has a _ strong connection with 
‘Richard III.’ Its latter part, in prose, is, 
moreover, strikingly reminiscent of the style 
of ‘Hamlet.’ In all the Shakespeare works 
I have mentioned, the Kyd ‘‘ influence ’’ is 
so strong that it is no wonder that his claim 
to them, excluding ‘ Julius Caesar,’ has re- 
ceived support in some quarters. 

If it be allowed that the Additions are 
Kyd’s, it may well be granted that they were 
written at about the time of the first 
‘ Hamlet,’ say 1588-9. Indeed, it is possible 
that the lines— 

Had I as many lives as there be stars 

Cet.) s 

Had I as many eyes as thou hast wounds 

(‘ J. C.’) 
—were written before the Marlowe line from 
which they are held to derive.! In any case, 
the use made by the author of the ‘ Spanish 
Tragedy’ Additions and by the poet of 
‘ Julius Caesar’ of the same ‘ Faustus’ line 
is a farther link in the chain of coincidences 
joining the Shakespeare play to recognized or 

ypothetical Kyd works. 

Of these coincidences, some of the most 
important are found in ‘ Alphonsus.’ The 
play contains two clear allusions to situations 
in the Shakespeare tragedy : 

Like Caius Cassius, weary of thy life, 

Now would’st thou make thy page an instru- 


ment, 
By sudden stroke to rid thee of thy bonds 
(V, 236-8). 
Methinks I now present Mark Antony, 
Folding dead Julius Cesar in mine arms 
(V, 354-5). 
That in this case ‘ Julius Caesar’ was the 
play the writer of ‘ Alphonsus’ had in mind 
is sufficiently proved by the line in the latter 
(II. 433) : 
There is no ill intended to thy person, 


an almost literal reproduction of 
‘Caesar’ line (III. i. 91), 
There is no harm intended to your person. 
But the fact that ‘ Julius Caesar,’ much 
in the form that we now have it, must have 
been well known to Kyd, is most convincingly 
demonstrated in the ‘ Massacre at Paris,’ the 


the 





1The latest view of the date of ‘ Doctor 
Faustus,’ that of Professor Boas in ‘ Christo- 
pher Marlowe’ (Clarendon Press), is that “ it 
now seems highly probable on bibliographical 


“cannot be dated 


grounds” that the play 
earlier than 1592.” 








Guise murder scene of which is obviously a 
pointed imitation of the Caesar assassination, 
In this, Guise begins a speech with 


Yet Cesar shall go forth, 


which also commences line 28 in ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ II, ii., while the scene that the 
‘Massacre’ poet had in mind is forcibly 
indicated by Guise’s last words: 


Thus Cesar did go forth, and thus he died. 


There is but one way of belittling or dis 
crediting the importance of these facts, and 
that is by assuming that the ‘ Caesar’ echoes 
in these early plays are the insertions of the 
revisers or pirates responsible for the printed 
versions. In each case, the issue of the play 
concerned cannot be shown to forerun the 
date commonly assumed for the writing of 
‘Julius Caesar’ (1599). Both ‘ Jeronimo’ 
and ‘Leir’ appeared in 1605, though the 
Stationers’ Register entry of the latter is 
dated May 14, 1594; ‘ Alphonsus’ remained 
unpublished till 1654, while the date of the 
first known issue of the ‘ Massacre ’ is still 
unknown. Several guesses have been made 
at it, by Dyce (1594), Sir Edmund Chambers 
(1599), and Tucker Brooke (later than 1601). 
The argument, therefore, that the ‘‘ recollec- 
tions’? of ‘ Julius Caesar’ could all have 
been inserted after the date of the Shakes 
peare play may stand, though this involves 
belief in the existence of a kind of literary 
conspiracy among the presumed revisers to 
incorporate snippets from ‘Julius Caesar’ 
into their texts, unless it is assumed that all 
four texts were prepared for publication by 
the same hack poet. Revision, in some cases, 
there may—indeed, there must—have been, 
but, except in ‘1 Jeronimo,’ such revision 
can belong only to the period when the plays 
were originally produced, and not to subse 
quent dates found on, or postulated for, their 
title-pages, 

Though the orthodox critic is not likely to 
experience much difficulty in finding plausible 
explanations of the facts cited above, what 
will trouble him more nearly is the ‘ Caesar’ 
allusion in the ‘True Tragedie ’ line, 


Et tu, Brute, wilt thou stab Cesar too? 


for it must be clear that the play from which 
‘Et tu, Brute’? was taken must have been 
in existence before the publication of the 
‘True Tragedie ’ (1595). Gollancz suggested 
that the phrase “‘ Et tu, Brute ’’ in ‘ Julius 
Caesar’ may have been derived indirectly 
from Dr. Edes’s Latin play, ‘ Caesar Inter 
fectus,’ acted in 1582, but, whether that ke 
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so or not, the ‘‘ Caesar” allusion in the 
‘True Tragedie’ must have been to a play 
on the public stage, and not to an academic 
one which not one in a hundred of the ‘ True 
Tragedie’s’ audience could have known any- 
thing about. It will not serve to claim that 
both the author (or ‘‘ pirate’’) of the latter 
and Shakespeare drew upon the same source, 
an assumed earlier play on Julius Caesar, for 
that would allow of the insidious entrance 
of the suggestion that Shakespeare’s ‘ bor- 
rowings ’? did not stop there, and thus the 
utter genuineness of ‘ Julius Caesar’ would 
be effectively exploded. 

This discussion may appear to have little 
connection with the question of the author- 
ship of ‘ Alphonsus.’ The fact is, however, 
that Kyd is implicated, with more or less 
certainty, in all the ‘ Caesar ’-echoing plays 
mentioned above. The evidence, both exter- 
nal and internal, associating ‘1 Jeronimo’ 
with the author of the ‘ Spanish Tragedy ’ is 
remarkably strong, though the former now 
admittedly contains a considerable amount of 
matter of which Kyd could have known 
nothing. The many parallels in ‘ Leir,’ ‘ The 
Massacre’ and the ‘ True Tragedie’ bear wit- 
ness to his presence in those plays and, while 
the number in ‘ Alphonsus’ is not so large 
as in any of the three mentioned, that work 
is linked to the others by the same tie of 
the common use of the ‘ Caesar’ text. The 
admission has already been made that the 
“tecollections ’”? of ‘Julius Caesar’ in the 
printed ‘1 Jeronimo,’ ‘ Leir,’ ‘ Alphonsus’ 
and the ‘ Massacre’ could all have been 
inserted after the date of the Shakespeare 
play, but such a wholesale contamination is, 
to say the least, unlikely. Moreover, the 
“Et tu, Brute” of the ‘ True Tragedie ’ has 
yet to be accounted for, appearing, as it did, 
some four years before the reputed date of 
the play from which it was taken. The gen- 
erally accepted view is that the ‘True 
Tragedie’ is a pirated version of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘3 Henry VI,’ and that such lines 
in it as do not appear in the received text 
owe their illicit presence to the actor-pirate’s 
confused recollections of past parts. It fol- 
lows from this fantastic theory that the actor- 
pirate of the ‘ True Tragedie ’ must, at some 
time before 1595, have taken part in ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ though the question may be left 
open whether, when preparing the ‘ True 
Tragedie’ for the press, the pirate had for- 
gotten the proper place for ‘‘ Et tu, Brute,” 
or whether he had introduced it into the 
it piracy’ in a well-meant effort to improve 





Surely a more reasonable view, deducible 
from the facts, is in sight. A considerable 
number of pre-Shakespearian plays contain 
obvious recollections of ‘ Julius Caesar.’ All 
of them have many parallel passages and 
other evidence pointing to Kyd as their 
author. Independently of these enumerated 
echoes, other passages in ‘Julius Caesar’ 
implicate the same dramatist. The unavoid- 
able conclusion to which we are driven is 
that, long before Shakespeare could have had 
anything to do with such a work, ‘ Julius 
Caesar,’ in a form substantially as we now 
have it, was in existence. It is not only 
obvious that Kyd wrote that play, but it 
may be surmised with confidence that he re- 
garded his work upon it, as well he might, 
with smug satisfaction. Hence his refer- 
ences, almost undisguised, of a laudatory 
nature to it. We thus find him punctuating 
his matter in ‘ Alphonsus’ with comparisons 
to situations in ‘ Julius Caesar’; building 
his assassination of the Guise on the 
‘Caesar’ foundation; and echoing the 
imperial victim’s protest against a faithless 
friend, ‘‘ Et tu, Brute ?”’ in the ‘ True 
Tragedie.’"2 And, though none of the three 
plays mentioned is universally recognised as 
Kyd’s work, support for the view here 
expressed is given from another quarter. It 





2It is, of course, unsafe to dogmatise from 
one solitary fact. Although three separate 
plays, as here shown, borrow from ‘ Julius 
Cesar,’ it does not necessarily follow that one 
hand alone is responsible for these borrowings. 
There is, however, a curious confirmation that 
such was the case. So far as I am aware, the 
phrase “ perjured and unjust,” occurs in but 
four of our early plays, the ‘Spanish Tragedy,’ 
‘1 Jeronimo,’ the ‘ Massacre,’ and the ‘ True 
Tragedie’ (retained in ‘3 Henry VI’). 
Excluding the first-named, all of these have 
strong ties with ‘Julius Cesar,’ and the pre- 
sence in them of the phrase, “‘ perjured and 
unjust ”—it is found, by the way, in that scene 
in the ‘True Tragedie’ that holds “‘ Et tu, 
Brute? ”—is added proof that the borrowings 
from the Shakespeare work in the plays men- 
tioned are by the same poet and that that poet 
was Kyd. Any conclusion other than this in- 
volves adherence to one of three beliefs: (1) 
The presence of both the ‘ Cesar’ echoes and 
the phrase, “ perjured and unjust,” in the 
three plays in question is a pure coincidence, 
obviously a wildly improbable view. (2) The 
thefts from ‘Cesar’ and the use of the Kyd 
phrase may have been made by two, or even 
three, different hands. (3) They may be re- 
ferred to but one “ pirate,” the faker of the 
three “ bad” quartos, a view that, it seems, 
the orthodox critic will be driven to adopt. 
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is obvious, from Nashe’s prefatory letter to 
Greene’s ‘ Menaphon,’ that by 1589 Kyd had 
written a play on the subject of Hamlet, 
and it is equally obvious, both from the 
defective First Quarto and the received text 
that that work formed the basis of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Hamlet.’ In both these. versions, 
allusion is made to the performance by 
Polonius of the part of Julius Caesar in a 
play alleged to have been given before a 
university audience. The conqueror was, it 
will be remembered, ‘‘ killed i’ the Capitol,” 
and this agrees with his fate in the extant 
‘Julius Caesar,’? though Plutarch, the 
play’s reputed source, gives the correct 
situation of the happening. I need only 
oint out that had ‘ Julius Caesar’ followed 

lutarch in this respect, another play would 
have had to be sought as the inspiration of 
Polonius’s allusion, and that, if this 
allusion was in the original Kyd ‘ Hamlet,’ 
1588 is not too early for that primary version 
of ‘Julius Caesar’ which afforded the 
opportunity to the poet, not only of ‘ Ham- 
let’ and ‘ Alphonsus,’ but of some half-dozen 
other pre-Shakespearian plays, either to 
allude to its situations or to use its lines, a 
procedure that is accompanied in every one 
of these plays by unmistakable indications 
that Kyd was largely (if not solely) concerned 
in their composition.’ The fact that ‘Alphon- 





3 Unlike the ‘ Massacre,’ neither the early 
nor the late version of ‘Hamlet’ contains a 
“ perjured and unjust” passage, but that the 
‘Cesar’ allusion in both plays owes its 
presence to the same hand is shown by the 
undernoted parallel : 

“O say not so, thou kill’st thy mother’s 

heart ” (‘ Massacre,’ 544). 

“ O say not so, lest that you kill my heart ” 

(‘ Hamlet,’ 1st Quarto, IIT, ii (ix), 108). 
Curiously enough, while turning the pages 
for this reference in the latter work, I came 
across these lines: 
“ Alas, it is the weakness of thy brain 
Which makes thy tongue to blazon thy heart’s 
i (III, iv (xi), 90-1). 
which immediately brought to mind the already 
noted ‘ Cesar’ passage, 
“T think it is the weakness of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous apparition ” 
IV, iii, 274-5). 
The parallel, as such, is not particularly re- 
markable, but it shows that the author of the 
‘ Hamlet’ passage—which, by the way, does not 
appear in the scene as amended by Shakespeare 
—was thinking en the lines he had adopted in 
‘Julius Cesar.’ This considerably strengthens 

Kyd’s prior claim to both plays and the view 
that they were contemporaneous. In other 
words, ‘ Julius Cesar’ must have been written 


sus, Emperor of Germany,’ shares in this 
knowledge and use of an early ‘ Caesar’ text 
is a strong confirmation of the truth of the 
conclusion arrived at on other grounds that 
ng and not Peele, was responsible for the 
play. 

No useful purpose would be served by dis- 
cussing the presence of German dialogue in 
the play. It has no bearing on the question 
of authorship. There does not seem to be 
any means of determining whether the 
German dialogue was part of the original 
play or whether a partial translation was 
made by a suggested Rudolf Weckherlin in 
order to make the work more comprehensible 
to an Elector Palatine who did not under- 
stand English. It is, I believe, not known 
whether either Peele or Kyd had any knovw- 
ledge of German, but, assuming such a 
knowledge in the case of the latter, we may 
be sure that he would not have been backward 
in boring his audience with it. He had 
already presented a tabloid play written in 
four different foreign languages. 

Witu1amM WELLS. 
Bruton, Somerset. 


SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(See ante p. 24, and reference there given). 


(THE following Dorset wills were proved in 
the P.C.C. during the period from June 
to December, 1731. 

Mary FRrexe, of Buanprorp  Forvum. 
(P.C.C. 152 Isham). Dated 26 Nov., 1728; 
proved 11 June, 1731, by Elizabeth F., sister 
and sole executrix. To be buried in the 
parish church of Okeford. My _ brother, 
John F.; my sister, Jane Glass. Edward 
Glass, Ann Glass; Arthur Broughton, Jane 
Philips. Witnesses: Tho. Riley, Ann R., 
Henrietta Maria Arthur. 

Mary Jounston, of St. Peter’s, SHastox 
(Shaftesbury), spinster. (156 Isham). Dated 
9 March, 1730; proved 16 June, 1731, by 
Edmund White, of the City of New Sarum, 
brewer, trustee during minority of the two 
executrices, Mary and Sarah Penny, sisters 
in-law of deceased. Mentions aunt, Martha, 
wife of Richard Cole, of Dorchester, dyer. 

George PasHen, of WInTeRBORN SI. 
Martin, yeoman. (162 Isham). Dated 
18 Dec., 1713; proved 1 June, 1731, by Eliza 
beth Crabb, wife of John (C., clerk, 
daughter, and admin. of the goods of George 











by Kyd at about the time of his work on 
‘ Hamlet,’ say, 1588, which is not far removed 


from the probable date of the ‘ Massacre,’ 
1589-90. 
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P., son and exor. of deceased. My daughter, | 


Dorothy Way. (Vide her will, infra). 
Daughter, Ann Masterman, son-in-law, Wil- | 
liam M.; grandsons, George and Thonias M. ; 
granddaughters, Ann and Mary M. ° 

Robert Vater, of OKEFORD FITZPAINE, 
gent. (166 Isham). Dated 23 April, 1731; 
proved 2 June, 1731, by cousin, Edward V., 
sole exor. Poor of Belchalwell. My cousin 
Ann, the eldest daughter of my brother, 
Thomas V., deceased; my sister-in-law Ann 
V., widow, mother of the said Ann. Cousins: 
Sarah, wife of Thomas Lane; Margaret, wife 
of Joseph Still, and her daughter Mary; 
Elizabeth Beaumont the elder ; Mary, wife of 
Andrew Miles. Godsons: Robert Mullet, 
son of James M.; Joseph Still. 

William Brappick, of Lyme Reais, mercer. 
(171 Isham). Dated 30 Dec., 1720; proved 
15 July, 1731, by son-in-law, Thomas Whitty, 
exor. My wife. My sister-in-law, Sarah 
Ferris (?) Witnesses: William Read, 
Robert Bragg, Joan Edwards, 

Thomas Sewarp, of DoRrcHESTER, mer- 
chant. (196 Isham). Dated 14 May, 1725; 
preved 20 July, 1731, by kinsmen, Joseph S., 
of London, gent., and Robert Loder, of D., 
gent., joint exors. To be buried near my de- 
ceased wife in the churchyard of the parish 
church of All Saints, Dorchester. My 
nephew and niece, Richard and Elizabeth 
Bragg, both under twenty-one. My niece, 
Margaret Ledoze ; my cousin, Thomas Ledoze ; 
my niece. Mary Loder, her sons John and 
Thomas Loder, and daughter Mary. My 
nephew, Joseph S. (‘‘my large emerald ring’’) ; 
my nephew, Thomas §. (‘‘mysilvertankardon 
which my coat-of-arms is engraved, and my 
silver dram bottle’), My sister-in-law, Eliza- 
beth S. (‘‘ all the pictures in the hall of my 
dwelling house, of the honourable family of 
the Strangways’’). My nephews, Joseph and 
Thomas 8. My brother Blynman; my sister, 
Joan B. My brother Salter and his wife. 
My nieces, Margaret Ledoze and Mary Loder, 
jun. Ann, the daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Thornton. Witnesses: Joan Hellard, Richard 
Hopkins, Richd. Hole. 

Dorothy Way, of Forpincton, widow. 
(198 Isham). Dated 27 May, 1726; proved 
2 July, 1731. My sister, Ann Masterman, 
wife of William M., gent., of Fryer Waddon. 
My brother, George Pashen, of Martin’s 
Town, gent. (vide his will, supra), and 
Elizabeth, his daughter. My cousin, Mary 
P., daughter of my uncle, John P. Appoints 





George White, of Stafford, Esq., and the Rev. 
Mr, William Masterman, clerk, and William 


Soper, gent., both of Portisham, as trustees 
for her nephews and nieces, James, Mary, 
Charles and Elizabeth Masterman, all under 
twenty-one. Witnesses: Elizabeth Way- 
good, Robert Loder, 

Amey Jouuirr, of PooLe, widow of Peter 
J. (211 Isham). Dated 27 May, 1731; 
proved 12 Aug., 1731, by son Peter, sole exor. 
My daughter, Amey Street, widow (bequests 
including ‘‘my three-cornered cedar table 
board ’’), and her four children. Amey, 
daughter of my son Christopher J., and 
Elizabeth, daughter of my son William J. 
Witnesses: Tho, Jenys, Henry Price, Sa. 
Roy. 

William Batson, of WimMporne, grocer. 
(247 Isham). Dated 20 May, 1730; proved 
20 Oct., 1731, by Edmund B., brother and 
sole exor. My cousins: Sarah Short (my 
brother Edmund B.’s daughter); her two 
daughters. Mary Mander (my _brother’s 
younger daughter); John B., and Mary 
Shave, of this town. Richard Reeks, of Gus- 
sage, and Elizabeth, his sister that lives with 
him. Mary Curtis, widow, of this town. 
Glanvill Waterman, son of Philip W., of 
Fordingbridge; his other son, Pomry W. 
Annuity of 40 shillings for 20 years to pro- 
testant dissenting minister at W. Witnesses : 
Richd. Wright, sen., Gustavus Wright, 
James Mayer. 

William Jenkins, of Boveripce, in the 
parish of CRANBORNE, yeoman. (259 Isham). 
My wife, Anne. To my son, Henry J., one 
shilling. My beloved children, William, 
Mary, Edward, John and Matthew, to be 
joint exors. My brothers Matthew and John 
to be trustees. Witnesses: Thos. Wall, Anne 
Foth (mark of) Frances Cullen. Proved 
2 Oct., 1731, by William J., with power re- 
served to other exors, 

Thomas Ducpate, of MincuIncTON, in the 


par. of Haney, gent. (275 Isham). Dated 
24 Mar., 1730; proved 2 Nov., 1731. To be 


buried in the parish church of Tarrant 
Hinton. My brother Elias D. My sister 
Catharine Horlock; my niece Catharine H., 
my nephew Thomas H. Appoints as exor., 
nephew Joseph H., son of my late brother- 
in-law, Joseph H. Witnesses: John Coker, 
Richard Passingham, Raw. Raven. 

Francis Futrorp, Esq., of Litrie Touier, 
or ToLttER Fratrum. (277 Isham). Dated 
26 Mar., 1728; proved 27 Nov., 1731, by 
Francis F., armiger, eldest son and exor. 
‘To be buried, if I die in Dorsetshire, in 
my Isle of Little Toller; if in any other part 
of England, in the parish church where I 
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die; in a coffin of the value and price of seven 
or eight shillings, my shroud to be only as 
much flannel as will cover me round and over, 
the pall to be the common black cloth that 
is hired for a shilling or two, no one to sup- 
port or hold it up, only my servants and 
two more poor men to carry me, they to have 
a pair of ordinary gloves and half crown 
each and no more, the minister that bury me 
a guinea to buy a ring; no other rings, 
gloves or hat bands to be given or wore by 
any person whatsoever, nor even mourning 
by my wife or children; and to avoid rabbles 
and routs that shall come to my funeral I 
order nothing to be given out, but to be 
buried at midnight.’”’ My wife Catharine 
and my younger children. My four 
daughters, Elizabeth, Mary, Catharine and 
Dorothy. My son Anthony F. Will un- 
witnessed ; Samuel Snook, vicar of Toller Por- 
corum, and George Cudmore, of Templeton, 
Devon, gent., testified to handwriting, 
10 Sept., 1731. 

Susanna Hurst, of Pooe, widow. 
Isham). Dated 15 Feb., 1730; proved 3 Nov., 
1731, by sister, Sarah Weston, sole exec. 
Cousins: Margaret Courtin, Mary C., Sarah 
C., Eleanor C., Thomas C., Susanna Prince, 
Mary P., John Scaplin, jun., Sarah Weekes, 
Elizabeth W., Susanna Pinhorn, Hannah P., 
Peter P., and Isaac P. Susanna Cornish. 
Ann Harvey. Cousin Mary Courtin, senior, 
to be trustee. Witnesses: James Bristow, 
Lusa, Staplen, J. Colborn. 

Pascha ENGLanp, of CuILpnay, par. of 
Broapwinsor, yeoman. (303 Isham), Dated 
20 May, 1729; proved 14 Dec., 1731. My 
son, William E., clerk. Trustees: my 
friends, Joseph Palmer, of Drimpton, yeo- 
man, and John Pope, of B., yeoman. My 
daughter, Joan Hostler. My granddaughter, 
Mary E., daughter of my son John, lately 
deceased. Witnesses: Matt. Colmer, senior, 
John May, Matt. Colmer, junior, John 
Dunn. 

John Stone, of Bripport, twine spinner. 
(315 Isham). Dated 24 Sept., 1730; proved 
(with codicil dated 13 Oct.) 13 Dec., 1731. 
My wife, Bethia. My father and mother, 
Richard and Mary 8S. My son Joseph &., 
under twenty-one. My cousin, John Kenway, 
of B. My brother-in-law, Samuel Bishop, of 
B., twine spinner. Witnesses: Arth. 
Symes, Jno., Chichester, 
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VERE HARCOURT, ARCHDEACON 
OF NOTTS, AND HIS DESCENDANTS, 


ERE HARCOURT, D.D., was the third 
sén of Sir Robert Harcourt, the explorer, 
of Stanton Harcourt Co. Oxford, Ellenhall 
Co. Stafford and Wytham Co, Berks, by his 
first wife Frances, daughter of Jeffrey de 
Vere, fourth son of John Aubrey de Vere, 
15th Earl of Oxford. He was born either in 
1607 or 1608. His first appointment in the 
clerical profession appears to have been as a 
preacher at St. Andrew’s, Holborn, where, 
although a member of the established Church 
of England, he is referred to in ‘ Historical 
Manuscripts ’ as a ‘‘ great Presbyterian ”’ (in 
consequence no doubt of his religious 
convictions); he was described by the 
Parliamentary Commissioners as ‘“‘a very 
godly able preaching minister.’’ He sub 
sequently became Rector of Plumtree, Notts, 
Archdeacon of Notts, and Prebendary of 
Lincoln Cathedral (the first named presum- 
ably about the year 1650). In 1643 he married 
Lucy (b. 1621, d. 1682) daughter of Sir 
Roger Thornton, Knight, of Snailswell, Co. 
Cambridge, by Mary, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Eden, Knight, of Bullington Hall, Co. Essex, 
by whom he had issue five sons and four 
daughters as under. He died in 1683 at 
Plumtree, Notts, where he was interred and 
an inscription placed upon his tomb. His 
coat-of-arms was, Gules two bars or, a crescent 
impaling a chevron sable between three 
hawthorn trees (for Thornton). 

He left: (1) Vere, bapt. at Plumtree, Notts, 
1650; (2) Simon, ditto, 1653; (3) Benjamin, 
ditto, 1659; (4) Clifton, ditto, 1664; (5) 
Godfrey, ditto, ?; (6) Sara, born at the par- 
sonage house, St. Andrew’s, Holborn, 164 
(Aug. 4\- (7) Mary, ditto, 1645 (bapt. Feb. 
17); (8) Lucy, bapt. at Plumtree, Notts, ?; 
married Browne, of Stretton-in-the 
Fields, Co. Derby; (9) Anne, bapt. at Plum- 
tree, Notts, 1655, spinster. 

I will now deal briefly with each of the sons 
in their order of birth, and with their 
sons, as investigated by me. 


1. Vere Harcourt.—Of Little Walsingham, 
Co, Norfolk, M.D. Served as a Lieutenant 
in Farrington’s 29th Regiment of Foot in 
Ireland, for which he received a pension in 
1694. He married in 1698 Lucy, daughter 
of Plyford of London, and died in 1714 
leaving an eldest son Vere; all the rest of his 
family, consisting of two sons and _ five 
daughters, had predeceased him, dying from 
some (to me) mysterious malady in rapid 
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succession between the years 1710 and 1714. 

Through his only surviving son Vere he was 
the progenitor of a considerable number of 
descendants who were either engaged in the 
professions or undertook various commercial 
undertakings though none of them apparently 
attained to the same social eminence as the 
descendants of his brother Simon, The most 
eminent member of this branch of the 
Harcourt family appears to have been Jermy 
Harcourt, Alderman and Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, whose portrait is in the Gallery of 
Civic Worthies, St, Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, 
He was a descendant in the female line of 
the ancient Norfolk family of Jermy; he 
married, but left no descendants. Another 
Jermy Harcourt, who died in 1779, belonged 
to the same branch of the family in Norwich, 
It became extinct apparently sometime in the 
nineteenth century, at least, I have failed to 
discover any evidence of their existence since, 
either in Norwich or in any other part of the 
county of Norfolk. There are, or were until 
recently, some members of the Harcourt 
family residing in that county still, including 
a clergyman of the Church of England; 
whether he belonged to this branch I do not 
know; can anyone inform me on the point? 
Ido not here profess to give a genealogical 
reord; I have drawn up such a record in my 
‘History of the Family of Harcourt’, the 
only complete copy of which, in typescript 
and manuscript, I have deposited in the 
Public Library, Tavistock Road, Plymouth, 
where it may be consulted by anyone 
interested ; all other copies in other libraries 
are incomplete. 




























2. Simon Harcourt.—Lord of the Manor of 
Pendley, Co. Herts, and Guardian of 
Henbury and Iron-Actor and Aust, Co. 
Gloucester. Clerk to the Crown. He 
married first Elizabeth, only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Richard Anderson, 
Baronet, of Pendley, Co. Herts (by whom 
he acquired that estate), by Elizabeth, sister 
of George Viscount Hewet in the Irish 
Peerage, by whom he had three sons and 
one daughter, of whom the two eldest sons, 
namely, Henry and Richard, as under :— 
Henry (1) Lord of the Manor of Pendley as 
below; Richard (1), of St. Clement’s Parish, 
London, Of the Middle Temple, City of 
London, Barrister-at-law. Also of the Crown 
Office, Married first Elizabeth, third 
daughter of Sir Philip Harcourt, Knight, 
of Stanton Harcourt, Co. Oxford, by whom 
he had a son as under. Married 2nd, 





























——, daughter of —— Bannister. He died 
in 1727 (Dec. 17). 

Richard (2), Admitted a barrister of the 
Inner Temple, City of London, in 1727. 
Married Phoebe, daughter of Charles and 
sister of Sir Charles Palmer, Baronet, of 
Dorney, Co. Bucks, by whom he had two 
daughters, namely, Phoebe, who married 
Sir Anthony Sawyer, Knight, of Heywood 
Lodge, and Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Boys, of Hawkehurst M.nor. He died 
without male issue. 

Simon Harcourt married second , 
daughter of George Morse (and widow of Sir 
Samuel Astrey), by whom he had no issue, 
through whom he acquired a temporary 
interest in a Gloucestershire estate, which 
reverted on his wife’s decease to her daughter 
Arabella by her first spouse, who married 
Henry, Lord Waldon, son and heir of the 
Earl of Suffolk and Bindon. He died 1724 
(March 21). 

Henry (1) Harcourt, of Pendley Manor, 
Co. Herts, married Sarah Frances, daughter 
and heir of Nathaniel Bard, by Persiana, 
daughter of Henry Bard Viscount Bellamont 
(the distinguished Royalist General), by 
whom, who died 1764 (November), he had 
issue three sons and nine daughters, and died 
1743 (November). Of his three sons the 
eldest, Richard Bard, succeeded to the family 
estates as below, the youngest, Henry (2), 
was rector of Warbleton and Crowhurst, 
Sussex. 

Richard Bard Harcourt, Lord of the 
Manor of Pendley, Co, Herts, and of Ment- 
more and Cranwell, etc., Co. Bucks. Married 
1756 (Feb. 7) Rachel, daughter of Alfred 
Nesbit, by whom, who died 1814 (Jan. 14), 
he had one son, Henry (3), who predeceased 
his father, and one daughter, Elizabeth 
Sophia, who married Charles Amadée 
Marquis d’Harcourt (in France), who was 
a Major-General in the British Army and a 
C.B., by whom she had issue, descendants of 
whom are still in existence. Richard Bard 
Harcourt died in 1815. Several members of 
this branch of the Harcourt family are 
buried in the churchyard at Aldbury, Co. 
Berks, and some have memorial tablets 
erected to their memory inside the church. 


3. Benjamin Harcourt.—Of Wheathamp- 
stead, Co. Herts, born 1659; died 1717 
(Sept. 10). He was interred in the church- 
yard of Wheathampstead Parish Church. 
(Concerning whom I have obtained no other 
information, nor of his issue either.) 

4. Clifton Harcourt.—Of Appleby Magna, 
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Co. Derby. Yeoman farmer. Subsequently 
(about the year 1703 or 1704) of Birmingham, 
Co. Warwick. Glass manufacturer. He 
also owned some land at Sutton Coldfield in 
the same county. Married Susannah, 
daughter of , by whom he had seven 
sons and four daughters between the years 
1694 and 1706, though the only one of whom 
, I have been able to obtain any particulars is 
his sixth son Benjamin (born 1705), who was 
apprenticed to a buckle manufacturer at Wal- 
sall and married a lady named Mary 
daughter of a Coventry man. 
court died about 1738. 

5. Godfrey Harcourt.—Of the Middle 
Temple, London. (Which is all the informa- 
tion that I have obtained concerning him). 

The above has been compiled from many 
scattered sources of information, some very 
fragmentary, including Clutterbuck’s ‘ Hert- 
fordshire,’ Nichols’s ‘ Leicestershire,’ Rye’s 
‘Norfolk Families,’ ‘ Historical Manu- 
scripts,’ and various parish registers, 


’ 


Clifton Har- 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


HE COUNTRYSIDE IN WAR-TIME, — 
Apart from military measures, there 
have been many changes in the customary 
ways of the countryside, which are worth 
recording. At some period of 1940, direction 
arms of roadside signposts were removed, and 
milestones were removed, overturned in the 
hedge, or had their metal plates detached. 
Village names on post offices, shops, trades- 
men’s carts, cars, bicycles and farm-wagons 
were obliterated. The village name on the 
war memorial was rendered unreadable, and 
notices in the church porch were mutilated, 
and subsequent ones bore no place-name. 
Church bells ceased to be rung for services, 
and the ‘‘ passing’? bell, on occasions of 
deaths, was discontinued. Railway stations 
became anonymous. Probably there are other 
war-time measures worth recording whilst 
they are fresh in the memory. 

I do not know whether these mentioned 
apply to all Midland and remote districts of 
England, or whether some are confined to dis- 
tricts within reach of the coast. 

7. D. MM. 


‘“, SPRUSE”’ OR ‘“ SPRUCE.’’—This 
word was used in talk with me by a 
Cambridgeshire woman. It is new to me. 
She explained that it meant ‘to kid ’— 
mock or deceive in jest. Perhaps it is worth 
a corner in ‘N. and Q.’ 
M. U. HH. RB. 





Readers’ Queries. 





HE LUCCOMBE OAK. — The poets 
Wordsworth and Coleridge are said to 
have visited this celebrated tree about the 
year 1797, when they were living at Holford 
in Somerset. Where can an account of this 
visit be found, as a description of the tree 

at this date would be of value? 

ETHELBERT HORNE, F.S.A, 


SUNBURY SCREW MILL.—J. S. Nettle 

fold began making his famous wood 
screws at a water-mill in Sunbury-on-Thames 
about 1826. Is anything known of the indus 
try or of the mill and where it was situated! 


H. W. D. 


HE CHRISTIAN NAME JESSIE. — 
This is said to be a Scottish nickname 
for Jean or Jane, though now usually given 
as an independent name. The earliest men- 
tion I have found of it is in Charlotte 
Bronté’s novel, ‘ Shirley ’ (1849). I shall be 
glad if any reader can given me an earlier 
example of the use of the name, or can 
offer evidence as to its origin. 
E, G. W. 


ESLIE: LESLEY.—Can any reader (1) 
give the origin of this Scottish surname, 
(2) account for its recent common use as 4 
Christian name? 
E, G. W. 


AJOR WEIR.—Where could I find the 
fullest account of this personage, who 
commanded the town guard of Edinburgh in 
the mid-seventeenth century, and took charge 
at the execution of Montrose? He was 4 
warlock of some kind, burned in the end for 
sorcery. I believe his house in Edinburgh 
was supposed to be haunted: accounts of this 
haunted house would be particularly we 
come. Am I right in thinking it stood some 
where in the Bow? + 


PAROLE.—I believe the custom of liberat 

ing a prisoner of war on parole as att 
cognized military procedure, dates from the 
seventeenth century, I should be glad # 
have details of its inception. Was it first 
introduced in this country? or on the Cor 
tinent? I am aware that there are earliet 
instances of prisoners being set free on some 
condition binding their honour; every ot 
will, of course, think of Regulus. 
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Could anyone tell me of stories in drama 
or fiction based upon a broken parole ? 


, 2. By 
UNGUSWAIL (MANGUSWAIL).—This 


is the Hindustani name for a species of 
herb the leaves or roots of which it is sup- 
posed that the Mongoose eats as an antidote 
when bitten by a poisonous snake. This ap- 
pears, however, to be only a superstition 
without foundation. What are the scientific 
name and the natural order to which this 
herb belongs, and what is its geographical 
distribution in India and elsewhere? 


Wititam Harcovurt-Bartu. 


DELWEISS.—I have seen this plant 
(Gnaphalium leontopodium) in _ the 
Himalaya at an altitude of over 14,000 ft., 
also in the Swiss and French Alps, as well 
as in the Pyrenees at the altitude of about 
8,000 ft. But although it is very scarce in 
Switzerland, at least in all those localities 
to which tourists have access, in consequence 
of its being extensively pulled up by the 
roots, both in the French Alps and the 
Pyrenees, it is still very plentiful in places, 
sometimes causing the mountain slope to 
appear almost as white as snow. Its real 
home is the Steppes of Central Asia, where 
it is a common weed. Is it found anywhere 
within the Arctic Circle ? 


Witt1am Harcovurt-Batu. 


BROAD PEAK.—This Himalayan snow- 

peak is recorded in a recent edition of 
‘Chambers’ Encyclopaedia’ as being in the 
Karakoram range, and the altitude given is 
27,133 ft. What is the vernacular name of 
same, if any is known? I do not find it 
included in my list of Himalayan snow- 
peaks of the altitude of 24,000 ft. and 
upwards, In fact, I do not know of any 
peak of the altitude given between that of 
Dapsang (or K.2), 28,278 ft., and Gasher- 
brum (I.), 26,878 ft. above the sea-level, in 
the Karakoram chain. Possibly, however, 
nae Peak is synonymous with the last- 
named, 


Wittram Harcovurt-Baru. 
THE STURGEON.—Writing, on 16 Aug., 


aboard H.M.S. Brimnes (Brimnes is an 
Icelandic place-name), Seaman Ken Boyne, 
with whom I sailed in South Devon waters 
in the piping days of peace, told me that a 
royal sturgeon,” of 60 pounds, had just 
n caught in the Teign estuary: a thing 





not within the memory of the neighbours, 
Teignmouth, Shaldon, Bishopsteignton, Ring- 
more and Coombeinteignhead, which over- 
look the estuary. 

This information sent me searching for 
sturgeon weights and lengths. The ‘ Year 
Book of British Columbia’ told me of Pacific 
Coast sturgeons: ‘‘ Thev grow to enormous 
size, some of them weighing from 700 to 900 
pounds, and it is said that the largest caught 
weighed over 1,000 pounds, though it is not 
authenticated.”’ 

The Pacific Coast sturgeon is, I believe, 
Acipenser transmontanus, whereas our nor- 
mal works of reference naturally think first 
of the North Atlantic species, Acipenser 
sturio. About the length of this, to us ‘‘ the 
common sturgeon,’’ those books seem un- 
decided. One says ‘‘5 to 6 feet,’’ another 
‘8 to 9 feet,’’ and a third ‘‘ about 18 feet.”’ 

Can some good reader write with know- 
ledge on the lengths and weights of the stur- 
geons which choose to enter our rivers now 
and then ? 

Frepertc Connett WHITE. 


LK-LORE OF DRESSING.—I seem to 

have heard at some time that it is lucky 
to put on a garment inside-out by accident, 
and also lucky to put one on hind side before. 
Am I correct about this? Perhaps there are 
other little superstitions connected with the 
putting on of one’s clothes, importing good 
or bad luck. 

PEREGRINUS. 


HE FIRING OF MOSCOW. — I believe 

the story that Moscow was deliberately 

set on fire by the Russians in 1812 in order 

to frustrate Napoleon, is now quite dis- 

credited. What is to-day the most generally 

accepted account of the fire? And on what 
documents is it grounded ? 

IGNORAMUS. 


ORTRAITS OF PRINCESS AUGUSTA. 
—In the quotation from the Annual 
Register on the subject of Princess Augusta’s 
death, which appears ante p. 199, s.r. 
‘ Memorabilia,’ it is stated that on her death- 
bed the princess presented all her domestics 
with a copy of her portrait. Such copies, in 
1840, were doubtless engravings from a paint- 
ing. Is the whereabouts of any of these pre- 
sented copies known? What, and by whom, 
and where now is the original painting? 


S. E. Y. 
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HE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS.” — 

This was, I believe, several generations 
ago a sort of master-thought or key idea, 
which was used to interpret everything, serv- 
ing somewhat as the conception of evolution 
has served in our day. What first brought 
this forward as a universal explanation, and 
where shall I find the best exposition of it? 
—the one, that is, which first gained for it 
general acceptance. 

A, B. C. 


ELSON OR WELLINGTON ? A SAY- 

ING.—In the ‘ Dictionary of Anecdote,’ 

by the Rev. W. Baxendale (§ 5593) the fol- 
lowing passage occurs: 

“T will be there to the minute, my lord,” 
said a tradesman to Lord Nelson. “ Be a 
quarter of an hour beforehand,” replied the 
great man. “I owe everything in the world 
to being always a quarter of an hour before- 
hand.” 

Can anyone give the authority for this 
ascription to Nelson, and not, as I have 
always supposed, to Wellington ? 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 

Walton Rectory, Street. 

IME AND I AGAINST ANY TWO.’’— 
Can anyone give me the original words, 
and also the original source of this Spanish 
proverb which one has seen fairly often 
quoted ? 
R. 


ARSONS SURNAME.—Does this name 

denote what it appears to denote—the son 

of a parson ? If 60, it must be an introduc- 

tion after the Reformation. When do 

instances of it first occur ? Would not the 

sixteenth century be late for new patro- 
nymics of this sort ? 


O. N. H. 


OURCE WANTED.—Recently in a casual 
meeting and conversation, my acquaint- 
ance exclaimed—‘I should like a definition 
of present day civilisation.” Off tongue, I 
replied—“‘ The refinement of cruelty!” But 
I have been unable to trace the authorship of 

that quotation, 

F. W. Symes. 


Plymouth. 


A” THOR WANTED.—Can someone complete 
and correct the following, and give me the 
name of the author? 

“The Church of England, like the Ark of 
Noah, is worth saving. Not for the vast 
majority of its members who by their noise 
... make life horrible, but for the little body 
of rationality which was as much alarmed at 
the stench within as the tempest without.” 


Water J. Harte. 





_ Replies. 


ENGLISH WORDS IN FRENCH. 
(clxxviii. 423; clxxix. 225). 
10. Military. 





*Bugle, 1841. 

Cordite, 1890. 

*Dum-dum, c. 1897. 

*Horseguard, 1792. 

*Khaki or Kaki, 1898. 

Lifeguard, 1842. Lyddite, 1889. 

*Mess, 1838. 

No man’s land, c. 1917. 

*Raid, 1883. *Revolver, 1855. 
1833; Rifleman, 1786. 

*Scout, 1907. *Shrapnel, 1827. 

*Tank, 1916. Tommy, 1901. 

*Yeomanry, 1800. 


11. Amusements, Indoor Pastimes, ete. 


*Rifle, 


*At home, 1826. *Attraction, Great 
Attraction, 1835, 
Bagpipes, 1866. *Banjo, 1859. Box 


(theatre), 1777. *Bridge (cards), 1893. 

*Chelem or Schelem (=Slam: Whist, etc.), 
1785. *Clown, 1823. *Club, 1702 ; Club-house, 
1897; *Clubman, 1888; Clubwoman, 1888. 
*Contredanse (—country-dance), 1626. 

*Dancing (=a dance-hall), c. 1919. 

Event, Great Event, 1866. 

*Festival, 1838. *Film, 1889. *Fox-trot or 
Fox, c. 1918; Slow Fox (trot), c. 1930. 
Full, Full-house (cards), 1892. 

*(rigue (=jig), 1650. Girl (=chorus-girl), 
1889. 

Hot (music), c. 1937. 

*Jazz, Jazz-band, c. 1918. 

Lecture, 1856. 

*Music-hall, 1862. 

One-step, c. 1910. 

Party, 1874. Pianola, c. 1900. 
(cards), 1858; *Poker dice, c. 1858. 
(e.g., jigsaw), 1909. 

*Recital, 1884. *Rob or Robre (—rubber; 
cards), 1835. 

*Singleton, 
1908. *Stake 
(music), c. 1938. 

Trick (whist, etc.), 1841. 

Vamp (cinema), c. 1930. 

*Week-end, c. 1920. *Whist, 1758. 


12. Home and Social Life, ete. 


*Poker 
*Puzzle 


1841. *Sketch 
(gambling), 


(theatrical), 
1839. Swing 


Two-step, 1905. 





*Baby, 1850. Bachelor, 1855. Block (of 
houses), 1873. Boarding-house, 1836; 
Boarding-school, 1779. *Bow-window, 1871. 
' *Bristol (cardboard, and by extension= 
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visiting-card), 1836. Building, 1895. 
*Bungalow, 1829. 
*Carpet or Carpette, 1582. Christmas, 


Christmas Card, 1855. *Confort, Confortable, 
1786. Cosy, Cosy-corner, 1906. *Cottage, 1754. 
Country-gentleman, 1821; Country-house, 
1821. 

*Dandy, 1820. Darling or Dearling, 1842. 
Dear, Dearest, My Dear, 1860. Dining-room, 
1862, Drawing-room, 1856. 

Family Hotel, 1879. Fast Girl, 1868. 
Finishing-school, c. 1900. *Flirt, *Flirtation 
or *Flirtage, 1879. 

Garden-party, 1885. *Gentleman, 1558; 
Gentlewoman, 1869; *Gentry, 1688. *Gong, 
1829. Governess, 1856. *Groom (=page-boy, 
not stableman), 1669. 

Hairdresser, 1904. *Hall (=large room, not 
public hall), 1672. High Life, 1845. *Home, 
1816; *At Home, 1826; *Homestead, 1863. 
House-boat, 1873; Housemaid, 1872. 

Keepsake, 1830. 

*Lady, 1669; *Milady, 1727; Lady’s-maid, 
c. 1900. *Laird, 1614. Landlord, 1835. 
Lavatory, 1902. Lift, 1904. *Linoleum, 
1874. *Lion (social), 1830, Living-room, c. 
1930. *Lord, 1558; *Milord, c. 1500. 

Maid, 1885. Master, 1614. *Miss, 1713. 
*Mistress (—Mrs.), 1776. Modern style, 1898. 

Nobleman, 1698. *Nurse, 1872; *Nursery, 
1833. 

*Palace (—luxurious hotel), 1905; Palatial 
(=luxurious), 1902. Pencil (cosmetic), 1866. 
= (fire), 1857. Professional Beauty, 
1 


Queen, 1688. 

*Rocking-chair, 1851. 

Season, 1853. *Select (=‘‘ smart ’’), 1869. 
Self-made-man, 1878. Set (=coterie), 1895. 
Sex-appeal, 1932. *Shake-hand (-—=hand- 
shake), 1844. *Shampoo, 1877. Shopping, 
1804. Singeing (hair), 1894. Sky-scraper, 
1895 (but Gratte-ciel is usual). Slum, 1904. 
Smart, 1898. *Snob, 1857. Spinster, 1872. 
*Square (— public place), 1778. *Squire, 1614. 
Standing (rank), c. 1900. *Steward, 1671. 
*Studio, c. 1890. Swell (— Dandy), 1872. 

*Taboo, 1785. Tea-cosy, 1904; Tea-room, 
1899. *Tub (bath), 1878. 

Vacuum cleaner, 1904. *Veranda, 1788. 

Water-closet, 1816. 


13. Outdoor Sports and Pastimes, ete. 


*Association (football), 1889. 
Back (football), 1904. 
Bantam (boxer), 1908, 

Basketball, 1898. *Bat, c. 
1650. Bet, Betting, 


Ball, 
Baseball, 1889. 
1890. *Beagle, 
Betting-ring, c. 


1905. 








1840. Bloodhound, 1856. Blue-rock (pigeon), 
1874. Boating, 1854; Boat-house, 1888. Bob- 
sleigh, 1899. *Bookmaker, 1854. *Bowling, 
Bowling-green or Boulingrin, 1680. *Box 
(horse), 1839; Boxing or *La Boze, Boxer or 
*Boxeur, 1779. *Broken-down, 1854 (applied 
to lame horse, and hence to decrepit persons). 
*Brook (=water-jump), 1861. *Bull-dog or 
Bouledoque, 1751; Bull-terrier, 1859. 

*Caddie, 1898. *Camping, 1905. *Canoe, 
canoeing, 1887. *Canter, 1862. Carrier 
(pigeon), 1891. Centreboard, 1860. 
*Challenge, *Challenger, 1885. *Choke-bore, 
1876; Full-choke, 1885. Clinch, 1908. *Club 
(implement), 1901. Clumber (spaniel), 1863. 
Coach (vehicle), 1869; Coaching, 1878, 
Coachman, 1838; Coachwoman, 1905. *Cob, 
1880. *Cocker (spaniel), 1863. *Collie or 
Colley, 1877. Corner (football), 1903. Cours- 
ing, 1828. *Court (tennis), 1900. Crack 
( = champion), 1854. *Crawl (swimming), 
1908. *Cricket, 1855. *Cross-country, 1885 
Cruiser, cruising (pleasure), 1879, Curling, 
1792, Cycling, 1889 

*Dead-heat, 1854. *Derby (=any big race 
of any kind, esp. the Chantilly Derby), 1860. 
*Disqualify, *disqualification, 1837. *Dog or 
Dogue (=bull-dog), 1406. *Dope, *Doping 
(i.e., drugging racehorses), c. 1900. Down 
(=position adopted by gun-dog), 1889. *Drag 
(hunt), 1863. Dribble (football), 1895. Drop- 
goal, 1895. 

Fair play, 1900. Field-trial, 1880, Finish, 
1904. *Flyer (racehorse), 1872. *Football, 
1698 ; Footballer, 1894. Footing, 1895 (a false 
Anglicism coined by Abel Hermant to describe 
walking as an exercise or sport, and much 
used also as a joking way of describing an 
unusually long walk, e.g., after missing a 
*bus. Hence: Faire de footing, wne heure de 
footing, (=an hour’s “ constitutional ’’), 
course de footing, etc.). *Four-in-hand, 1816. 
Fox-hound, 1828; Fox-hunter, 1840; Fox- 
hunting, 1869; Fox-terrier or Fox, 1886. 

Game (tennis), 1905. *Gentleman-rider, 
1839, *Globe-trotter, 1873. Goal, 1894. *Golf, 
1889. Green (golf, etc.), 1872. Greyhound, 
1614. Grilse, 1779. Ground (sports), 1886. 
*Grouse, 1771. Gymkhana, 1901. 

Hack, Hackney, 1852. *Hammerless (noun, 
=hammerless gun), 1878. *Handicap, 1839. 
Harrier, 1408. *Hockey, 1889. Hook (boxing), 
1908. Horseman, 1869. *Hunter (=horse), 
1802. Hurdle-race, 1854. 

*Trish-terrier, c. 1890. 

*Jockey, 1776, 

Keeper (=goal-keeper), c. 


1900. *King 
Charles (spaniel), 1845. 


*Knock-out, 1904. 
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*Lad (=stable-lad), 1854. *Lawn-tennis, 
1880. Limitman (sports), 1895. Links, 1897 
(but Golf-links is usually Le Golf). 

*Manager (sporting or theatrical), 1884. 
Mashie, 1907. *Mastiff, 1611. *Match, 1828. 

Net (tennis), 1891. 

Offside, c. 1900 (but hors-jew is usual). Out 
(tennis), 1891; Outrigger, 1854; *Outsider, 
1859. Over-arm-stroke, 1903. 

Pack (Rugby), 1912. *Paddock, 1708. 
Pedestrian (in sporting sense only), 1828. 
*Pedigree, 1828. *Performance (sporting), 
1839; Performer ( = outstanding racehorse, 
etc.), 1872. *Ping-Pong, 1904. Play! (tennis), 
1891.  *Pointer (dog), 1834. *Polo, 1882. 
*Pony or Poney, 1828, Pull ! (command to 
release birds from trap in pigeon-shooting), 
1875. Pull up or Pouloper, 1890. (Used in 
opposite sense to English ; pouloper wn cheval 
is to spur a horse into motion.) Punch, 
Punching-Ball, 1901. *Puppy, 1884. Putter, 
Putting-green, 1896. 

*Racer, 1854; *Racing, 1889. *Rally or 
Rallye, 1877: *Rallye-paper = Paper-chase, 
1877. Ready ! (tennis), 1891. *Record, 1891; 
hence false Anglicism *Recordman (= record- 
breaker), 1891. Retriever, 1854. Rider, 1905. 
*Ring, 1872. Rink, 1876. Roughrider, 1857. 
Rowing, Rowing-man, Row-over, 1860. 
*Rugby, c. 1900. Run (cricket), 1897. *Rush 
(football, and hence sudden advance), 1878. 

Score, 1911. Scotch Terrier, 1890. *Scratch, 
1854. Scull, 1887. *Selection, 1862. Self-de- 
fence, 1889. Selling-race, 1854, *Set (tennis), 
1896. *Setter, 1835. Shoot (football), 1904; 
Shooter (=pigeon-shooter), 1874; Shooting, 
1828. *Skating, Skating-rink, 1876 (but a 
Skating-rink usually = un skating). Skeleton 
(toboggan), 1899. *Skye-terrier, c. 1890. Slip 
(coursing), 1885. Spaniel, 1898. Spinning 
(angling), 1901. *Sport, *Sportsman, 1828; 
*Sportswoman, 1875. Springer (dog), 1867. 
*Sprint, *Sprinter, 1889. Squash (rackets), 
c. 1890. Stag-hound, 1828. *Stand (i.e., 
Grandstand), 1854. *Starter, 1862 ; Starting- 
gate, 1903. *Stayer, 1895. *Steeplechase, 1828. 
*Stepper, 1862. *Stud, *Stud-book, Stud- 
groom, 1828. *Sweepstake, 1828. *Swing 
(boxing), 1895. 

*Tandem, 1816. *Tattersall (any place 
where horses or carriages are sold), 1855. 
Team, 1892. *Tennis, 1463; *Lawn-tennis, 
1880; Hence false Anglicism: Tennisman 
(=Tennis player), c. 1920. *Test, 1895. Time 
(boxing), 1908. Tipster, 1862. *Toboggan, 
1890. Top weight, 1854. *Torpedo (=racing 
car), c. 1920. Toy-spaniel, Toy-terrier, 1884. 








Train (verb), 1872. *Trot, *Trotter, 
*Trotting, 1896. Tumbler (pigeon), 1866, 
*Turf, The, 1828. 

Upper cut, 1908. 

*W ager-boat (—small boat used in regattas 
apparently by bookmakers), c. 1850. *Walk- 
over, 1872. *Water-polo, 1896. Wheeler (of 
horse team), 1896, Whip or Whipper-in, 
1857. *Wicket, 1869. Winning-post, 1773, 

*Yacht, 1672; *Yachting, 1859 ; *Yacht(s)- 
man, 1859; *Yacht(s)woman, c. 1892 
*Yearling, 1872. Yorkshire Terrier, c. 1890, 


14. Miscellaneous. 


*All right !, 1856. Aoh Yes! or Ow Yes!, 
c. 1937. *Auburn, 1817. 

Blizzard, 1888. *Bluff, 1895 (cf. Poker), 
*Boy (native), 1672; *Boy Scout, 1910. Bush 
( = jungle), 1860. 

*Cairn, 1860, Chamberlain ( = umbrella), 
1938. Cheerioh !, c. 1918. *Cold cream, 
1845. Come on!, c¢. 1900. Coming man, 
1898. *Coolie, 1699. Crag, 1829. 

Drawback (=disadvantage), 1836. 

English, 1614. 

Farewell, 1822. *Fellow or Falot or Fallot, 
1466. *For ever!, 1820. French, c. 1900. 

*Gipsy, Gypsy, 1816. Go ahead!, 1835. 
*Goddam or God damn!, 1420 (By extension 
= Englishman), Good, Good !, 1466. Goodbye, 
1834. Go on, 1862. Grizzly (bear), 1866. 
Gulf-Stream, 1803. 

Half-and-half, 1895. *Hourah, Hurrah, 
Huzza, etc., 1779, *Humbug, 1830, Hummock, 
1866. 

Improper, 1842. 

Jamboree, c. 1920. 

*Label, 1906. *Lilliputien, 1835. 

*Maryland (tobacco), 1854. Mob, 1789. 

No, 1844. 

*Pandemonium, 1777. Please !, 1891. *Puff 
or Pouf (advertisement), 1824. 

*Realise (—to understand), 1895. *Respect- 
ability, 1842. 

*Scalp (in Red Indian sense), 1769. Self- 
control, 1883; Self-help, 1875. *Sentimental, 
1769. *Shocking, 1842. *Spleen, 1748. 
Squaw, 1688. *Standard, *Standardisation, 
1702. *Suggestive, 1857. 

*Tattoo or Tatouer, Tatouage (=—tattooing), 
1772. Thank You!, c. 1890. Tramp (vage 
bond), 1895. *Trapper, 1833. 

Up to date, 1894. 

*Wallace (=a drinking-fountain, from 
those given to Paris by Sir Richard Wallace), 
1881. *Wigwam, 1688. 

Yes, 1844, 
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tls OF THE BANK OF ENG- 
LAND (clxxix. 38). — 29. Sir JoHN 
Cope was born at Hanwell, 1634, matric. 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 10 Nov., 1651, and 
afterwards travelled on the Continent. He 
commanded a troop at Dunkirk in 1660. He 
succeeded his brother, Sir Anthony, as 5th 
Bart., was M.P. Oxon, February, 1679-81, 
when defeated, and 1689-90. He was re- 
moved from being a J.P. for Oxon 14 June, 
1685, but was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant 
by warrant, 30 May, 1689. He long resided 
at Chelsea, but in 1699 purchased Bramshill 
Park, Hants (‘ Members for Oxfordshire,’ by 
W. R. Williams, 1899). 

(clxxix, 57).—32. Ropert Bristow had 
property at Winchelsea. His heirs paid 
rents under date of 1716 for the Wallnut Tree 
Marsh and other properties. Another Robert 
Bristow was Member for Winchelsea 1708 
to 1734, and also had property there. 

(clxxix. 131).—232. Grorce DorRIEN. 
According to a memorial in Berkhamsted 
Church, his wife Grace was daughter of Sir 
William Ashurst. She died 29 Nov., 1826, 
aged fifty-three. 


(clxxix. 167).—277. James Morris, of 
Encombe, Sandgate. Born May, 1793. 
Married, 6 Dec., 1835, Sophia, fourth 
daughter of Jas. Campbell (253). She was 


born 23 July, 1811, and died 14 Oct., 1866. 
Monument in Sandgate Church. He died at 
his town residence, 17, Cadogan Place, and 
was buried in the family vault at Kensal 
Green cemetery. The service was read by the 
Rev. R. R. Knatchbull-Hugessen, Rector of 
Mersham, who also preached the funeral ser- 
mon next day at St. Paul’s Church, Sand- 
gate. D.LI., and in 1835 contested the repre- 
sentation of Liverpool against Lord Sandon 
and Sir Howard Douglas. Head of the firm 
of Morris Prevost and Co. In 1865 he built 
the Sandgate schools, and in 1875 a large 
block of model dwellings for the poorer 
inhabitants. 

280. Humenrey St, Jonn Mitpmay lived 
at Shoreham, Kent. There is a memorial 
window in the church to him, and another 
to the Hon. Ann Eugenia (Baring), his wife, 
who died 8 Mar., 1839. The school, built 
in 1840, was erected at his expense. 

290. Bonamy Dosrer lived at 
borough, Wansted, in 1845. 

291. Tuomson Hanxey, F.R.G.S., was a 
Magistrate for the Western Division of 
Kent, 

_(clxxix. 182).—311. Tuomas MasTerman 
lived at Whips Cross, Walthamstow. 


Snares- 





322. Grorce Joacuim Goscuen, M.A., J.P. 
Western Division, Kent. Lived at Seacox, 
Flimwell, Sussex. 

325. Joun Wittiam Brrcu. Partner, 
Mildred, Goyenecke and Co., Spanish mer- 
chants. Served on the Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver. President, Institute of 
Bankers, 1887-9. 

329. Sir Mark WILKs 
Western Division, Kent. 
Ightham. 


COLLET, J.P. 
Lived at St. Clere, 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 
Torrington House, Berkamsted. 


(clxxix. 200). — 341. Srr Avcustus 
Prevost, Bart. He was the son of George 
Prevost, of La Forét, Geneva, and previously 
of London, by his wife Louise Marie 
Mathilde, daughter of Jean Louis Le Fort, 
of Geneva. She died 9 Mar., 1887. He died 
27 Jan., 1893. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


QURTEES (clxxix. 208). — Robert Smith 
Surtees belonged to the family of Sur- 
tees of Hamsterley Hall who were settled at 
Ebchester in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Lady Eldon belonged to the family of Sur- 
tees of Newcastle, who trace their lineage 
back to the sixteenth century. Both were 
probably cadet branches of the old, but now 
extinct, family of Surtees of Dinsdale, which 
went back to Norman times. Further infor- 
mation can be found in Burke’s ‘ Com- 


moners.’ 

i. ee iW 
Robert Smith Surtees (born 1803), the 
novelist, was of Hamsterley (not Ham- 
mersley) Hall, near Gateshead, and the 


second son of Anthony Surtees, Esq., J.P., 
of Mickwell Burn and Hamsterley, by his 
wife Alice, sister of Christopher Blackett, 
Esq., of Wylam, M.P. for South North- 
umberland, 

Deborah Maria Surtees, who married 
Henry Phillpotts, D.D., Bishop of Exeter, 
was the second daughter of William Surtees, 
Esq., of Seaton Burn, and Montague Square, 
London, by his wife Elizabeth Catherine, 
daughter of the Very Rev. John Lewis, M.A., 
Dean of Ossory. 

These families inter-married (see pedigrees 
in. Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry.’) 


James SeETON-ANDERSON. 
The best authenticated biography (‘‘though 
I say it that should. not ’’) of Robert Smith 


Surtees of Hamsterly Hall—not ‘‘ Ham- 
mersley Hall’’—is to be found in my 
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‘ Shooting With Surtees,’ published by H. F. 
and G. Witherby, in 1927. 


Hucu S. GLaDsTONE. 


ANGLO-SCOTTISH ANCESTRY (clxxix. 

136, 231).—A full genealogy of the House 
of Gospatrick down to 1368 1s given in ‘A 
History of Northumberland: the parishes of 
Edlingham and Felton and the Chapelry of 
Brinkburn,’ vol. vii, facing p. 104, editor, 
J. Crawford Hodgson. Maldred and Eald- 
geth (Algitha) are represented as probably 
the parents of Maldred, the ancestor of the 
Neville family. 

M. H. Donps. 


ICHARD COCKE, EMIGRANT TO 
VIRGINIA (clxxix. 188).—This gentle- 
man’s name does not appear in the Cocks 
pedigrees to which I have access, but from the 
facts that he married a daughter of the house 
of Aston, and that Sir Richard Cocks of 
Dumbleton (of the Somers family) married a 
granddaughter of Sir Edward Aston of the 
same family, I think it may be safe to assume 
that the emigrant was a member of the 
Somers family. 

Thomas Cocks, Esq., of Bishop’s Cleeve, 
Gloucester (grandfather of Sir Richard Cocks 
of Dumbleton) had ten sons and_ three 
daughters by his wife Elizabeth Holland. The 
two eldest sons, according to the custom of 
those times, made their campaign in the 
wars; two of the others were bred to the law, 
one of whom was, in the reign of King 
James I, sent on an embassy to the Czar of 
Muscovy; four were merchants and two 
divines. One of these sons may have been the 
father of Richard Cocke, the emigrant. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


HOSTS ON STAGE AND CINEMA 
(clxxviii. 444; clxxix. 49, 104, 138, 176). 

—I regret to say that I remember ‘‘ Pepper’s 
Ghost ’’ very well at the old Polytechnic. The 
illusion was produced by an inclined plate 
footlights. The ‘‘ ghost ’’ functioned in a pit 
below the stage, and the stage being darkened 
pit below the stage, and stage being darkened 
the ‘‘ ghost ’? appeared to be in the air above 
the stage—the glass being, of course, invisible, 
The last time I saw this was in a “‘ variety 
show’? in Groningen in North Holland. in 
about 1910. A lovely young creature sud- 
denly sprang into the air and performed 
marvellous ‘‘ positions ’’ until she suddenly 
‘“‘disappeared.’’ I ‘‘ went round’ to see how 
it was done. The girl lay upon a large sheet 
-of looking-glass and so appeared to the 





audience in mid-air, Her ‘‘ turn” being 
over, she resumed her interrupted occupa 
tion of nursing her baby. 


Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. 


“ (YHIN-COUGH ”’ (clxxix. 209).—‘ Chin- 

‘cough’? or ‘‘ chincough’”’ is a Scottish 
word meaning whooping cough, now obsolete, 
but, as will be seen from the ‘ New Oxford 
Dictionary,’ in use from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries. ‘‘ Chin”? is equivalent 
to ‘‘kink,’’ which means ‘a_ convulsive 
cough,’’ and is found in ‘‘ kink-hoast,” a 
word also meaning whooping cough, still in 
use, I am informed, in some parts of Scot- 
land, and related to Keuchhusten, the Ger 
man for whooping cough. 


J. D. ROLLEsTON, M.D. 


This word is in the ‘O.E.D.’ as a separate 
word. It is now obsolete or dialectal, but 
was formerly a general word for the whoop- 
ing cough, the first element being the word 
chink, to gasp for breath. 

E. G. W. 


ENRY CHARLES LACY (clxxix. 189). 
—Son of James Lacy of Salisbury, born 
Poole, Dorset, 1790. Of Kenyon House, 
Lancaster, and 52, Bedford Square, London: 
Railway Director; Author of ‘ Bridge Build- 
ing’ and other works: M.P. Bodmin, 2% 
July, 1847, to 1 July, 1852, There is a 
reference in Western Morning News, 2 Dec., 
1868, p. 4, col. 3. This may be an obituary 

notice, 

Asuiry Rowe. 


POOTNOTES (clxxix. 208).—I agree with 
B. S. H. I have occasion to examine 
a great number of books, and very much 
prefer those which are annotated at the 
bottom of the page. If, however, a note is 
very long, it may be conveniently arranged 
as an appendix. Books which carry no doct 
mentation but a general reference to authori- 
ties used, are invariably inaccurate. 


C. L’Estrance Ewen. 
A BIBLICAL ERROR (clxxix. 85, 139). — 


I desire to point out a misprint in my 
note under this heading at the second refer 
ence. A literal rendering was the point of 
my note, I wish to be allowed to correct the 
misprint by stating that I could not possibly 
have written in English ‘‘ Thou has” for 
Thou hast, much less have written it twice 
(see col. 2 at top). W. E. Varan. 

Barton-on-Humber. 
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The Library. 
The Most Haunted House in England. By 
Harry Price. (Longmans, Green and Co. 


10s. 6d.). 


()NE of the first requisites for serious work 
by the new studentship in Peychical 
Research at Trinity College, Cambridge, is a 
good body of evidence systematically collected 
provided with all possible verification, an 

in itself substantial. This record of ten 
years’ investigation of Borley Rectory is a 
model of what such a record should be. Mr. 
Price, whose achivements in _ psychical 
research are well known to everyone interested 
in the subject, not only visited the scene 
again and again, conferred with successive 
occupiers of the house, witnessed many of the 
phenomena, and heard and weighed carefully 
accounts given by others, and even went so 
far as himself to acquire Borley Rectory for 
a year; he also enrolled as official observers 
some forty men and one or two women, who 
undertook to establish themselves successively 
in the house at agreed times either alone or 
in couples, and make exact report imme- 
diately of all their experiences. These 
observers—strangers to Mr. Price, and for 
the most part strangers to one another—were 
collected means of an advertisement in 
The Times asking for ‘‘ Responsible persons 
of leisure and intelligence, intrepid, critical 
and unbiassed . . . to join rota of observers 
in a year’s night and day investigation of 
alleged haunted house in Home Counties.”’ 
Some two hundred applications were directly 
or indirectly received in answer to the 
advertisement—many, as might have been 
expected, to be eliminated at once as unsuit- 
able. The forty chosen were from ‘‘ ’varsity 
graduates, scientists, doctors of medicine, 
consulting engineers, army men on the active 
list,” persons ‘‘ with a scientific interest in 
the proposed investigation.’’ Each observer, 
after a personal interview with Mr. Price, 
was required to sign a declaration designed 
to ensure the investigation against intrusions 
and against premature publication of what 
might be observed ; he was also given a list 
of instructions which laid down various 
methods and precautions. The resulting 
teports are here given in a full digest, which 
includes also the reports of investigators sent 
down by the B.B.C. The names of the 
official observers, as of the many other wit- 
nesses of strange phenomena, are all set out, 





and there is further a classified list of the 
phenomena, with the names of those who 
observed each of them. 

What was there to observe? The mani- 
festations belong to two well defined orders : 
ghosts, that is, and Poltergeist activities. The 
chief ghostly figure is a nun, of whom there 
is an incredible story of walling up as punish- 
ment for eloping with a monk, or a lay 
brother, of the monastery which once occu- 
pied the site of the rectory. The legend has, 
apparently, in no form any real antiquity, 
and is further discredited by including among 
the appearances a coach and horses as the 
conveyance for the runaway couple at a period 
when coaches were not yet known. Appear- 
ances of these figures, especially appearances 
of the nun, seem to be well authenticated, 
however, they are to be explained. Borley 
Rectory was built by a rector with a large 
family in the early ’sixties of last century. 
This man was succeeded as rector by his son, 
who died in 1927. After. that, the big, 
rambling house with its strange atmosphere 
was occupied for short periods by two succes- 
sive rectors, till in 1936, because of its uncom- 
fortable reputation and its inconvenience 
for a small family, Borley parish was united 
with Liston, a neighbouring village, and the 
incumbent took up his residence at Liston 
Rectory. Early in 1939, Borley Rectory was 
destroyed by fire. It had been sold but a 
month or two before, and the new owner was 
still engaged in settling his library when the 
fire broke out. During his occupancy the 
phenomena had been continued; and while 
the fire was raging unknown figures were 
seen moving in the courtyard, one of them 
a female, though there was at the time no — 
woman on the premises. In the ruins, too, 
later on a ghost was seen. 

Of the Poltergeist phenomena, those of the 
chief characteristic sort, the displacement 
and throwing about of objects, were numerous 
Sounds of various kinds; door locking and 
unlocking ; moving of furniture ; bell-ringing ; 
knocks, jumps, thumping and stamping and 
scrabbling are attested again and again. 
Mysterious light in a window ; odours; touch- 
ings ; footsteps ; taps; voices are also recorded. 
The wife of one of the rectors, when ill in 
bed, was more than once hurled with her 
mattress on to the floor. Then there were 
sundry ‘‘apports,’’ objects mysteriously intro- 
duced into rooms empty, closed and sealed, of 
which the most interesting was an ordinary 
wedding-ring, and the strangest, a woman’s 
old coat, The purpose of these manifestations, 
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if purpose there was, remains as usual beyond 
conjecture. 

One series of manifestations, however, may 
form a sort of link between the ghost pheno- 
mena and the Poltergeist phenomena; this 
is the marks continually being made on the 
walls—pencil marks, for the most part smal] 
strokes, but in a number of instances extended 
to make letters and words, Photographs or 
reproductions in the text illustrate these. The 
lady who was then mistress of the Rectory 
is. addressed by her Christian name and 
implored to procure ‘“‘help.’? As Mr, Price 
puts it, ‘‘ there is a strong Roman Catholic 
element in the Borley mystery.”” A notable 
chapter of evidence is that contributed by 
Dom Richard Whitehouse, O.8.B., who wit- 
nessed the overturned bed and made a novena 
near a little chapel set up within the Rectory ; 
at the conclusion of this appeared a striking 
piece of writing asking for ‘‘ Mass, light and 
prayers.”’ 

While Mr. Price assigns to Poltergeister 
—for which the evidence, however it should 
be interpreted, is abundant—many of the dis- 
turbances, his explanation of others is that 
they were caused ‘‘ by the persisting remnants 
of the egos or personalities . . . with some 
portion of intelligence still retained, of per- 
sons who once were associated with the 
Rectory, or with some building formerly on 
the same site.’’ ‘‘ The Rectory,’’ he continues, 
“‘T think is—or was up to the time of its 
destruction by fire—saturated with such 
emanations.’’ Are these persisting remnants 
to be regarded as evil? Our author thinks 
not: they are ‘‘more troubled’ than 
troubling.’’ At the same time, it cannot be 
denied that the general effect of the book is 
to produce a sense of the uncanny, not to 
say the quite unhallowed. In conclusion, 
Mr. Price puts to ‘‘ that great tribunal, the 
public,’’ the question: ‘‘Is Borley Rectory 
haunted, or is it not?’’ He himself answers 
most emphatically, ‘‘ Yes, it is.’”’ He con- 
siders that it is to the ‘‘ eternal shame”’ of 
Science that little attempt has hitherto been 
made to understand phenomena such as here 
describes, But there seems underlying that 
stricture the unproved assumption that 
Science—by which doubtless Physical Science 
is meant—is competent to account for all 
origins as well as for all modes of action. 
The studentship at Trinity, very naturally, 
gives great satisfaction to our author, and 
we conclude with repeating our first remark, 


aid of this research whether we consider 
nature of the evidence, the care and ing 
uity with which it has been accumulated 
the manner of its presentation. 


BooKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


from Messrs. QuarRitcH the other day. 
describes nearly 700 items which inclu 


literature ; books on bibliography, geneal 


together with volumes containing views 


we noticed (45 vols. in 41) the Annals ¢ 
Baronius with Raynaldus’ 
offered for £25, and the rare ‘ Reforma de Ig 
Descalcos de Nuestra Sefiora del Carmel d 
la Primitiva Observancia. Hecha por § 
Teresa de Jesus...’ by Francisco de Sai 
Maria and others (Madrid, 1644-1739: 
Here are also the 34 vols. royal folio pri 
at Venice 1744-69, comprising the ‘Thesaur 


(£60). The bibliographical section inch 
a copy of Lowndes’s 
Manual’ in Bohn’s edition of 1864 (£2 16 
and also the valuable ‘Short-title C 
logue of Books printed in England, § 
land and Ireland, and of English Bo 


1926 and now out of print (£5 5s.). Ane 


the Biblidtheca Britanno-Hibernica 
Thomas Tanner (1748: £10 10s.). 
manns: ‘ The Microcosm of London’ (18 
£63 of the ‘ History of the Colleges of Y 

chester, Eton and Westminster’ ang 


‘ History of the University of Cambri 
(1815: £50). Two collections of wal 


items, as do two or three volumes of Piram 
A complete set of the Genealogist from 
to 1922. offered for £22 10s., is well 
the notice of librarians and students, as t 
wise is a set from 1876 to 1935, with 


and Gloucestershire Archaeological 


1739-75 edition is another good item; i 





offered for £35. 
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